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SELEC 

The Poet’s eye, in a fff 
Doth glance from heave 

heaven! ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of tings unknown, the poet’s pen 
Taras them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
Alocal habitation and a name,—Shakspeare. 


“earth to 





LINES ON SEEING A PORTRAIT OF 
KEATS. 
By the Author of L’Improvisatrice. 

The dark curls cluster round thy graceful head, 
And hang o’er thy pale forhead, where the mind 
Her visible temp!e hath: upon thy lip 
Js throned a rich and melancholy smile, 

So sad, it seems prophetic of the doom 
Thaffiangs o’er thy young life; aud thine eye wears 
Ag. inward look where outward things but pass 
Unnoticed: thou dost hold communion with 
Thoughts dark and terrible; a blight hangs o’er 
The spring flowers of thy youth; the seeds of death 
Are sown within thy bosom, and there is 
Upon thee, consciousness of fate. The light 
That lingers on thy face is as a star, 
The last remaining one, a shadowy beam 
Of those which have been. Ardent hopes were thine 
Dreams of the laurel and of high renown, 
Ere health departed; and on thy wan lip 
And hope-forsaken cheek a spirit burns, 
Which will not wholly pass til in the grave. 
looked upon thee, youthful minstrel! thou 
Wert like the lovely presence of a dream; 
|Buch shapes as come when, o’er the sleeper’s brain, 
"The momory floats of some wild, saddening tale; 
And he has slept, his inmost spirit filled 
With sorrow’s beautiful imagings. 
Oras th’ Endymion of thine own sweet song, 
T looked upon thy open brow, and felt 
Almost an interest like life in thee; 
Thine influence is upon the heart; thou can’st 
“Awaken!such sweet sympathies, we think 
Of youth, of genius, gathered like the rose 
j]n the first blushing of its purple morn; 
-Ofa bright harp, whose chords for aye are mute, 
Sut whose rich breathings are remembered still; 
Whose tones can never be forgotten. 
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On the Influence of the Sludy of the Physical 
_ Sciences on the Mrnv. 

*. The study of the Physical Sciences bas been 
“emphatically siyled the study of enjoyment, 
and justly, for opening a field as exhaustless as 
itis extensive, as pleasing as it is various. We 
| @fe invited to enter by a path literally strewed 
With flowers, and through which as we pass, 
the toilis amply repaid by the pleasure that 

» attends us in every step of our progress. 
» Introduced as we are into a world teeming 
“with life and animation, who would not observe 
ose” Numberless provisions which Creative 











Wisdom has made for their support;—ourselves | ion which exists between the revolution of the 
but a speck upon a world, that is itself a speck | heavenly bodies and the swelling of the waters? 
amid other worlds? Who would not raise his| Philosophy is the hand-maid of poetry, for it 
thoughts by tracing stars and planets as they | unfelds those truths, which, by sympathy, give 
proceed onward in their course of endless re- | birth to the purest, the sublimest, and the most 
volution, and suffer himself to be borne on that | delightfol of his emotions. And here let it not 
| tide of sublime associations which they are cal-| be said, that in the ardour for the discovery of 
; culated to inspire? Where short of Mim who} natural truth, moral truth is neglected or ob- 
| made, and presides over all, can the mind light|scured. The study of nature is ina measure 
| upon objects so nebly calculated to call forth} the study of the mind, for the animal is the 
its highest efforts, to waken every faculty, to | threshold of the intellectual world: and when it 
summon up all its energies? In a word who|is recollected that from the animalcule to the 
would not pursue a study that imparts to the | mammoth, fromm the atom that floats on the 
mind as it proceeds through that endless course | gale, to the mountain that is unmoved by the 
of speculation to which it is introduced, the| whirlwind and the earth-auake, that from the 
|consciousness that its powers are enlarging, | drop that distils from the clouds, to the ocean 
| that its ecnceptions are becoming more eleva- | that encompasses the world, there is not an 
| ted, that al! its facullies are gradually receiv- | object that does not bear those marks of wis- 
| ing that impress of greatness that distinguishes | dom and design that point us to the Creator, 


the philosopher from the clown, the wise from | 


| the ignorant? who then that takes but a sin- 
i gle glance at the several sciences, and recol- 


| e 

| lects that by them the boundaries of knowledge | 
| 

| have been vastly enlarged, that they have pre--| 


{sented a subject of thought in almost every 


| object that greets the senses, that the mind is | 


disciplined in the investigation, and elevated 
| by the sublimity of the truths they unfold; who 
| will tell us that their study is not of the most 
}exalted character? when too we call to mind 
| the pleasure that flows from these studies, how 
| idle must it appear to assert that they weaken 
| the imagination, and are incompatible with the 
| spirit of poetry’ it should be remembered that 
nature is the goddess of the poet; and by nature 
no one rightly understands her as mere inani- 
|mate; but in the wide sense of the term, it 


| means life in all its clreumstances, moral as | 


well as external. What to the poet were the 
sun unconnected with the thoughts that its 
beams are imparting life and animation to 
myriads of sentient beings? and what the moon, 
ifher brightness were shed upon a world un- 
}conscious of her beauty? Let him wander 
| among the glens‘of Switzerland, and as he be- 
holds alps piled on alps above him, will their 
grandeur awaken no corresponding emotions 
in his own breast, because they are composed 
of materials which he has often analyzed? will 
the sublimity of the tempest fall tame and life- 
less upon his senses, because the lightning that 
is flashing around him, which in its passage 
from cloud to cloud speaks as in the voice of 
the Almighty, is but the electric fluid that 
pervades all bodies? In those hours, that to 
others are sacred to sleep and repose, let him 
retire to the sea-shore, and with the swell and 
noise of waters his feelings will rise. until they 
defy the power of expression; and think you 
that they will then subside? with the stars that 
light up, and spangle the firmament, his inspi- 
ration will kindle and burn; and will it be 
quenched at thoughts directed to that connex- 





who will tellus that the study of nature is not 
| the study of God? Intellectual pleasure is ano- 
| ther motive for the pursuits of these sciences, a 
motive which is just and proper, for they keep 
the mind in health by perpetual activity; they 
| tranquilize it by leading it to contemplate the 
majestic order and calim happiness of the world 
|of nature; and to the man of reflection are a 
| perpetual source of delight; to him the revolv- 
| ing year is a round of pleasure, and the change 
|of seasons but a change of joy. 
| one, why with returning spring his heart glows, 
and his countenance presents the index of in- 
| ward satisfaction; and he will answer that in 
j all that is going ou around, he sees something 
that is to minister to his happiness. Ask such 
an one why, when autumn disrobes the groves 
of their beauty, and the falling fruits presenta 
strising emblem of human frailty, he seems 
pleased and gratified with thé scene; and he 
will tell you that these marks of desolation, 
though they remind him of his own separation 
from home, and love, and friendship, yet 
breathe a spirit congenial with his own, while 
they create within him a calm and pensive 
state of mind, a deep-toned feeling that seems 
to raise him above the influence of surround- 
ing objects, and associate him for aseason with 
purer, and happier, and more exalted beings. 
The benefits and pleasures, which have now 
been mentioned as arising from these pursuits, 
cannot it is true, be experienced without great 
exertion. Genius, where its exists, desery- 
edly commands our respect, but its blind admi- 
ration is a siren that lulls us to repose; that 
paralyzes the arm of exertion, and leaves dor- 
mant those energies of the mind, which if call- 
ed into action would do honour to their posses- 
sor. Nothing can be accomplished in the study 
of these sciences without unwearied effort. }f 
originality and independence rendered Shak- 





speare the first of dramatic writers, persevere. 
ance made Newton the prince of philosephers. 
NEW HAVEN, CON. 
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THE SOUVENIR. 





— 
AMY VERNON. 
BY JOHN LUSCOMBE. 


A splendid apartment in the palace of the 
Fem brill: “ly illuminated, and a some- 
what large assemuiy surrounded the form of 
their sovereign, who stood at the upper.end of 
the room. She was listening attentively to the 
account of a young and noble female, who had 
that day submitted to the torture, rather than 
subdue the tenets of the religion, which her 
own heart, and the example of the holy mar- 
tyrs, who had suffered at the stake, assured her 
was most acceptable in the eyes of her Cre- 
ator. 

When the recital was. concluded, the Queen 
cast an appealing glance on those near her, 
saying:—‘ Methinks, my lords, we have allow- 
ed these most unholy and wretched heretics to 
remain unwaiched too long in this our country; 
active measures must be used, or the land will 
be overspread with them. 1 could have borne 
it patiently had they been of low degree; but 
now our dungeons throng with illustrious 
prisoners, who publicly, avow the cursed opin. 
ions of those, whose names would madden me 
to mention. Exhausted by the rapidity; of 
her utterance, she leant for a while against the 
marble pillars of the chamber, and the depen- 
ing frown on her brow told of the rage that held 
dominion within. Presently she spoke again; 
¢ And now most noble gentleman, Ibid ye say 
how we shall deal with this erring maiden, 
whose gentle birth ensures some mercy. To 
your care, my Lord Primate,’ she continued, 
turning to Cardinal Pole, ‘I consign the per- 
son of Amy Vernon; see that no pains be spared 
in your endeavours to lead her from her pre- 
sent evil course, and my gratitude will be your 
due ;but should thy mild counsels avail nothing, 
let tortures of more acute kinds be resorted to;’ 
and she mechanically stretched and wreathed 
the ermine border of her mantle, as if to repre- 
sent the convulsions of a sufferer upon the rack. 
The Cardinal bowed his head lowly in obedi- 
ence to her coramands. ‘ Farewell, sirs,’ re- 
sumed Mary; ‘On the morrow, at the stated 
hour, we will meet again, when, my lord Car- 
dinal, I trust to hear of the success of your la- 
bours.’? She then walked slowly to an inner 
apartment, the tapestried curtain fell over 
the door-way and the assembly instantly dis- 
persed. 

It was now nearly two hours since the ves- 
per bell bad sounded, and the same ecclesia- 
stics occupied the Queen’s council-chamber, 
to adopt more rigorous punishments to repress 
the heretical opinions of the venerable Cranmer 
who had lately suffered at the stake. 

‘How fares my noble friend?’ said Mary ex- 
tending her hand graciously to Cardinal Pole, 
as he entered the room; ‘I bid thee report 
speedily of the state of the damsel Amy Vernon, 
she has doubtless attended to thy counsels, and 
is willing to accept our pardon en such terms 
as we may determine on:—is it not so my 
Lord?’ 

* Alas! madam,’ he replied; ‘I grieve to say 
she rejects all my advice, and has blindly de- 
voted herself tom artyrdom, prefering the fune- 
ral pile to the abandonment of her faith, unless, 
he added in a low tone, ‘ your majesty will be 
gratiously pleased to pardonone whose religious 
opinion is her only fault.’ 

* And does not that fault; my Lord, overbal- 
ance all her other virtues?’ returned the Queen 
vehemently; by my throne and sceptre, thou 
dost amuse me by calling it her only fault. 1 
think I bave plainly shown by the execution of 
the Lady Jane Grey, that I value not much 








= 
personal beauties, nor mental accomplishments 
and she laughed long and loudly. 

None dared to break the silence which suc- 
ceeded; even the most familiar courtiers feared 
the violent spirit of the mistress; until she again 
spoke, an unbroken stillness prevaded the 
room. 

‘I crave your-pardon my Lord,’ said Mary, 
who cared not to offend the Cardinal, ‘my 
speech was prompted by the sudden ebullition 


of my rage, nor thought I, or intended to dis- 
please you.’ 


‘Nay Madam,’ he replied, ‘it is not meet}t 


for me to listen to your apologies, it would ill 


become a servant of reyalty not to bear the /f 


anger of his Sovereign,—even had he merited 
it.The last words were utteredin a tone of 
reproach, and the blood rushed forcibly to the 
face of the Queen. 

‘It isidle to waste more time in hearing far- 
ther particulars of Amy Vernon’s unyielding 
obstinacy,’ exclaimed Bonner, who had till 
now remained silent, ‘if it so please your ma- 
jesty, the warrant for her execution ought pre- 
sently to be signed, and speedily carried into 
effect.’ 

‘Your advice is both good and reasonable 
my Lord,’ said Mary, and she beckoned to a 
page, who bore a small ebony table with im- 
plements of writing to her side. She would 
instantly have signed the parchment, but Car- 
dinal Pole, whose counsel Mary heeded and 
respected, interposed, saying, ‘ Would your 
Majesty deign to listen to my entreaties, I 
humbly would beg a short respite for this un- 
happy female whose youth and inexperience 
entitle her to some leniency. Could your Ma- 
jesty behold her grace, and beauty, and hear 
her mild reasoning, you would, indeed pity 
her.’ 

‘Tush!—tush!—my Lord!’ interrupted the 
Queen, impatiently; ‘ thou dost weary us with 
the recital of hercharms. Marry!—I do be- 
lieve thou hast been wounded by the eyes of 
this Mistress Amy,—justice, my Lord Cardinal, 
shall be justified whilst I possess the throne of 
England,’ and she again seized the pen to sign 
the warrant. The meek and gentle Pole, who 
usually cared not to incense Mary, answered 
in a firm tone:— 

‘I did not suppose so slight a boon would 
have been denied me, but it would have been 
wiser had I avoided these meetings altogether, 
when the advice and requests of those beneath 
him’ (and he looked angrily on Bonner) ‘are 
listened to in preference to those of the prim- 
ate of England, who had far better quit the 
palace of his Queen, and retire from the tur- 
moils of a court where his claims are little 
heeded.’ 


‘And by my life, thou speakest truth;’ re-|grey eyes appeared suffused with blood, thus 
plied the wily Mary, in a soothing tone, at the| rendering her face doubly revolting; she clen- 


same time tearing the warraat, and scattering 
the fragments on the floor;—* tallx not of leav- 
ing our Court, my Lord, and we will say no- 
thing more of the execution of Amy Vernon 
for the present ; but we would ourselves see this 
model of perfection; thinkest thou she would 
visit us at our Court, and we were to invite 
her?’ she asked in a sarcastic manner. 

£ She will, doubtless, as it befitteth her, at- 
tend your Majesty’s summons:’ said the Car- 
dinal coldly; and four yeomen of the guard 
were forthwith dispatched to his residence, 
with an order for the person of Amy Vernon. 

The conversation grew less interesting until 
the arrival of the prisoner; who was instantly 
admitted to the Queen’s presence. Her fetters 
had been removed at the command of the Car- 
dinal; and when she appeared before Mary, 





she stood fearlessly, and returned her scrutini- 


comrades, had thrown a cloak 


strange to see no familiar face but thine, my 
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zing glance by one of equal firmness, Her 
late suffer had somewhat impaired he 
beauty; but no trace of sorrow, or dismay way 
visible on her palecountenance. She was gt, 
tired ina dark gatb of coarse camlet; aiid one 
of tbe guards, more compassionate bis 

4 ete cloth 

e clem 








bCeed the en 
broken bya 
Shriek, apparently 
e anti-rooms; it wa 
A the lips of a dying 
8 of succour are fled 
or the fearfu HUlation of a raging maniag; 
and the hearers quailed with alarm, as the 
sounds rapidly advanced towards the room. A 
brief, but ineffectual struggle was heard at the 
door of the apartment, and with speed and tie 
lence an aged female strode into the room= 
She cast a wild, and eager glance on those who 
stood near her; and, unappalled by the presence 
of royalty, ceased not her search, until the 
form of Amy met her view. * Ha—ha—ha—!’ 
she shouted, ‘I doubted not that J should find 
thee;’—and she threw her arms around her, 
and laid her head on Amy’s bosom, who pressed 
her convulsively to her heart, while a few 
tears rolled down her pallid cheek,—< I :could 
have borne all my sufferings,’ she said;—* but 
this sight has overcome my firmness. Mother, 
—mother,’—she paused abruptly, and sobs of 
bitter anguish burst from her. ‘* Hush, hush; 
replied Lady Vernon, ‘1 do not own the title 
of mother; for when I passed the crowd in yon 
court-yard, they did all point to me, and sayl 
had no daughter. But was it nota hideous 
vision? I see thee again, my Amy, and hold 
thee in my arms; thou, why hast thou donned 
thy silken robe, and put on this course onej 
she look ed earnestly at Amy as she spoke, and 
then placed both hands on her brow, saying, 
‘I know not what ails this poor- heart; it s 
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child. Who are they?’ she continued, pointing 
to Mary, and her counsellors. During the 
frantic harangue of this poor maniac, whote 
disorder appearedfto have been occasioned by 
the loss of her daughter, the Cardinal bad it 
terror viewed the gathering storm on the cout 
tenance of the Queen. Her sallow visage 
flushed, and grew pale by turns; and her dull 


ched her band amid her hair, and tore many of 
the ornaments fromjher head-gear, and dashed 
them onthe ground, But ere her wrath broke 
forth, Lady Vernon again spoke, ‘Why dost 
thou not tell me who they are?’—she said, het 
thoughts still dwelling on the forms before her, 
and speaking in the tone of one accustomed 
tocommand.—‘ Your sovervign,’ replied the 
Queen in a voice of thunder; * who, methinks, 
thou mightest have learnt to reverence and 
fear.’ 

‘The Queen! the Queen!’ shrieked Lady 
Vernon; ‘then it is vain for me to sue 
meroy, for she was never known to grant it 
yet. Ido remember a story, which was 
in my youth, of a ship-wrecked mariner, Who 
when tossed and buffetted by the waves, oi 
ask and implore the wild sea to have mercy” 
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on him; surely his appeal was not more 
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—_—_——— ss 
n mine!’ and she clung to her daughter as 


of the Cardinal, the Queen seated herself 
r throne, and motioned Bonner to 
spoke for some minutes in a low whis- 
He presently quitted the room; and in a 

space of time returned again, and placed 
oli: of f ment beside her, to which she 
peribed he! It was the warrant for 
ernon and her daugh- 
i to have quelled 
L -compo- 


turning 
h should 
re een insul- 
tedin mine OWEPpal . bpt me not: 

pleading will avail nothing, my Lord, their 
doom is sealed;’ and she cast the parchment 
onthe table with violence, mingled with ill 
concealed delight, and soon quitted the assem- 


‘Cardir 









The mother and her child were publicly éx- 
ecuted, and to strike deeper terror into the 
breast of those who knew them, their funeral 
pile was erected in the park of their country 
seat; and the traveller, should his wanderings 
lead him to the spot, may still view a moss- | 
covered rock, which marks the place where | 
the bodies of Amy Vernon, and her mothér| 
Were consumed. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


NAVAL PORTRAITS. 


Ho! the Gazette a-hoy! Heave to, and take 
aweather-beaten old Tar aboard. Would you 
make sail and leave me aground? almost lost 
my passage; aye, and so would you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, if you’d one foot in the grave, and was 
compelled to hobble along sideways like a crab, 
as I do. Well, well, there, now I’m fairly 
shipp’d let’s look about and take a survey of my 
fellow-passengers—all worthy souls, no doubt. 

ow are you, how are you?—‘ Hearty,’— 
“That’s right; long may you float on the tide of 
public favour, and scud before the breeze of 
prosperity, and as for our foes, may they be 
condemned to hunt butterflies clad in a pair of 
half-worn cobweb smail-clothes, fastened to- 
gether with bachelor’s buttons, mounted on the 
back of an Irish hunter as rough as a hedge- 
hog, with a hip-bone you may hang your hat 
on. Aye, aye, l’m no polish’d moon-seer or 
star-gazer, but a plain blunt Sailor. I’m proud 














hope you won’t despise me, ’cause I shake a 
cloth in the wind: they are only a few Sailor’s 
Memorandums—‘ poor, poor dumb mouths.’ 
Pine feathers make fine birds, they say: but a 
Wig no more makes a lawyer, than a lawyer 
could make a wig, unless it be an ear-wig;— 
and remember than an honest Tar is not to be 
despised—he may carry all his wealth upon his 
back; and as for his cash, it may be like a wild 
colton a common, obliged to be driven up ina 
corner of his pocket to be caught:—but ‘a 
man’s a man, for a’ that.’ And arn’t I com- 
_Meuced miniatour-painter,—a sort of my-crow- 


But this is a tumble-down and get up agaio 
World, and the wheel is in constant motion. A 
man must either have a handle before his name, 
_% a tail like a comet after it, to get into notice 


Jeddy O’Shaugnessy latinizes Leg-em 
em, Doctor. But avast! let’s get on 


* All hands a hoy!’ tumble up 


when I want to display your poortraits. None 
of your grinning, Jack Rattlin; you look like 
the head of a Dutchman’s walking-stick with 
a face as long as you can remember, and a 
mouth, not from ear to ear, but from there to 
yonder. The flowers of the navy, eh? Ah, so 
Lord Melville called you; sweet nosegays, to 
be sure, if we may guess by the grog-blossoms 
on your nose! They would have made you a 
gunner, Jack, but they were afraid of trusting 
that volcano near the magazine. This, is the 
identical son of that Jack Rattlin that Smollett 
speaks of in his Roderic-Random, and he’s his 
father’s child every inch of him. There, don’t 
hold your fin up—! know all about it, and once 
get you upon Duncan’s action, there’ll be no 
clapping a stopper en your tongue. I know 


what you are going to say now. ‘Close along- 
side! close alongside!” was echoed from the 
lower and main-deck as you ranged up to the 
Dutch Hercule, and the Captain answered, 
‘ Aye, aye, my men, Il lay you close enough, 
never fear: don’t fire till you hear the quarter- 
deck.’ And so when you got at 2 tolerable 
shake-hands distance, you rattled your pepper- 
boxes at them, and made them sneeze a bit.— 
Aye, aye, I understand all about it. In the 
language of one of your beautiful Latin poets, 
Horace, Homer, Cesar, or Jupiter, I forget 
which—Pill-’em, Mill-’em, Board-’em, Pike- 
’em, Strike-’em, and that’s a battle. Ha, Don- 
ald, my boy! how’s aw wi’ you, mon?”—Braw- 
ly, brawly, thanks to ye for speering, how’s 


it. 


tive too. 


legs on the left band. 


one another. 


Here I am sure.’—* And so you are. This 


carpenter’s mate of the Foudroyant. 


frequently threate 
I remember, 


mine,) poor 








and don’t lie skulking in your births 








‘A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Will get through the world, my brave boys,” 


aw wi’ yourself’?*—‘* There’s a fine picture, 
gemmen; look at Donald’s wig, it resembles 
that onecut in stone in the British Museum, 
and fits as well—not one hair is out of place— 
indeed, his head seems to have been made for | 
Look at his countenance! If some of our 
great masters want to study from nature here’s 
the face. But it’s of no use talking--I must 
get some’of you into the Exhibition, and then 
take you to look at your pictures. Hold up 
your head, Donald, as you’ve been used to do 
every rope-yarn Sunday, when you muster’d 
by divisions with a clean shirt and ashave.— 
There, gemmen, upwards of 80, with the bloom 
of achild, teeth like a young colt, and as ac- 
' This was the man that won the run- 
ning match—seven left against seven right 
wooden pins, in a narrow lane—the left wood- 
en legs, on the right hand, and right wooden 
‘ My eyes, what a clat- 
tering as they rattled along and struck against 
; Half a dozen Merry Andrews 
beating Paddy O’Rafferty on the lids of as many 
salt-boxes was nothing to it! Donald lost his 
leg at Trafalgar with the brave Lord Colling- 
wood—indeed he bas sailed with him ever since 
he was a midshipman.—Where’s Barney?”’-- 


gemmen, is Barney Bryan, the one-eyed 
He 
is a native of Tipperary, though he tries to| his shoes=*bis head resembles a purser’s lan- 
pass for a countryman of Sir Isaac Coffin’s.—| tern stuck-on a spare topmast. There’s a 
He lost his eye by the accidental flash of a| visage! The barber's afraid to shave him, lest 
priming at the battle of the Nile—and has ajhe should cut his fingers through both his 
particular aversion to a Welshman. Old Davy | cheeks. 
Jenkios, the purser’s steward, and he were! if he was always luoking on a shelf. He was 
perpetually wrangling about ancestry, and they | coxswain to Lord Hew Seymour when he 
to bex it out. One day, 
Barney is an old shipmate of 

“Miller and myself set out 
upon a sporting @xcursion on Sir Sidney’s es- 
tate at Rio Janeiro. We had struggled through 
the woods, torn our clothes and flesh with the 
brambles, and were almost suffocated with the 
heat, without shooting somuch as a rat,when my 
messmate, who was some paces ahead, singing 


suddenly stopp’d and laid his finger on his lip. 
We enter’d an area that had been clear’d of 
the trees by the Admiral’s men, for the car- 
penters to work and sawyers to cut the tim- 
ber. ‘Look, (said Tom ina whisper,) look 
there!’ Close to the edge of the saw-pit sat old 
Barney fast asleep, snoring most sonorously, 
and, as if to beat time, this head kept respect- 
fully bowing to the measure. A huge he goat 
ata short distance, whether attracted by Bar- 
ney’s nasal organ (for ‘music hath charms,” 
as) or expecting the repeated nods were a 
challenge of skill, is uncertain—but at every 
bend of the one eyed carpenter’s head, up 
sprung the goat on bis hind legs, and shook his 
tremendous horns in a menacing manner. [ 
wish I could spell a snort, for snoring began to 
get out of the question now. ‘A plot! a plot!’ 
whisper’d Tom, almost convulsed with laugh- 
ter, ‘I'll bet five pounds on the old clothes~ 
man. I say it is a good plot—a brave plots 
in all its ramy fications.’—‘ Xxhhrot,” said 
old Barney. Up went the goat again-—but 
whether the apostrophe was longer than usual, * 
or the nod more terrific to this hero ‘ bearded 
like the pard,’ away sprung Billy, and with 
one butt capsized the old man backwards into 
the saw-pit. ‘Haugh, haugh, haugh!’ roar’d 
Tom. ‘Murder! murder!” hollow’d old Bar- 
ney. “Haugh! haugh! haugh!” went Tom 
again. Iran tosee if he was hurt; but there 
he lay half buried in dust and shavings, with 
his blind side uppermost. ‘ Halloo, Barney! 
what’s the matter?? says Tom, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Miller! (replied the old man,) I didn’t think 
you would have used me in this manner.” —‘ 1! 
\(said Tom,) No, no, I could never have done 
it soclean if I’d served a seven years’ appren~ 
ticeship at it. But rouze up, old Barney, at 
him again; it was Davy Jenkins—here he 
stands, and says he an’t done with you yet.’— 
“The rascal! the backbiting, assassinating 
dog! But stop a minute, I’ll make him skip like 
one of his mountain goats, the villain! Ill 
teach him totake advantage of me. Stop a 
minute, (rising, and climbing up) Vil soon 
show him » But scarcely did he pop his 
head above the level of the ground, when the 
animal made another run, and happy it was 
for the old veteran be dipp’d out of the way. 
‘What! bob at a shot!’ cried Tom., “ Aye, 
aye, (said Barney, crawling out on tire oppo-~ 
site side,) I might have guess’d as much where 
you’re concerned, Mr. Miller.” in the eve 
ning, when the workman came aboard, “ Lay 
hold of my axe there below,” cried the carpen- 
ter’s mate down the hatch-way.’ ‘ Baah,’ was 
the reply. ‘* Ah, your baaing—a fvol’s bolt is 
soon shot.”——‘Baa-aa-aah,’ flew along the main 
deck—and from that hour poor old Barney has 
been almost baa’d out of his senses. Whohave 
we next? Oh, Dick Wills. Here, gemmen, is 
| a pretty perpendicular figure, six feet four in 





J 











He walks on his toes, and appears as 


commanded the Sans Pareil. Dick has read, 
or rather swallowed, several authors, without 
digesting them, and now they lie heavy on his 
memory. He isa bit of a poet too—but history 
is his forte. A punis beneath his notice, and 
Jeddy often gets a severe dressing for torturing 
words—however, ’tis taken allin good part, 
with an acknowledgment that a pun is the very 
punchinello of the vocabulary, and if wanting 
pungency, merits punition, and when a punitor 
becomes punitive, he should not punish with a 
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156 THE SOUVENIR. 
puny punctilio.—Now comes my respected | could have notice and arrive in time to see the |the distance of about half seas over they de. 
friend Sam Hatchway. Age has not dimm‘d | balloon go off, aud a number of the inhabitants |scended so rapidly, that the spectators’ werg 
the lustre of that eye; and though the winter |went from the city cf Canterbury.) Soon after | exceedingly alarmed, apprehensive that some 
of life has spread its snow upon thy head, yet |iwelve the balloon was sufficiently filled for the accident had befallen them; but in a few min. 
is thy heart as warm as ever. Thus have 1|experiment. The form was a long oval, sup- | utes they were relieved from their apprehens 
seen the fogs of ages gathered on the lofty | posed to be equal to 84 feet ia circumference, | sion, by their re-ascending higher than before 
mountain, while in the valley the luxuriant | covered with strong net work half way over it, | though the elevation of the balloon at no time 













vine has spread its beauteous foliage, bow’d| from whence the cords were continued by | appeared more than half a mile or three quar 
with the purple cluster, rich in dispensing joy | which the passengers and their carriage were to ters from the surface of a ‘Lhe wind 















around. Sam sailed the first two voyages| besuspended. The gas was supplied by 30 butts, at the time of their erg favourable” 











round the world with the immortal Cook; and! which it is supposed, could have filled the bal-| and the sky was sou PE rench land vel 
he never to this bour mentions his name with-| loon in much less than two hours, if it had been | and town of Gg “discernible, tw 
out a tear, although he sneezes, coughs, blames| necessary; the inilammable air was conveyed | and the € i the voyagery rel 
the weather, and a hundred contrivances tojin tin pipes from each hutt, which terminated | for an good glasies he: 
conceal the real cause. Nearly niacty sum-}in two receivers at the lower part of the bal- they we le, opposite me 
mers have swept down the tide of time, and|lgon: the whole apparatus was exceedingly | coast. preat difis anc 
he is looking forward to a peaceful mooring in| well adapted, aud much credit was due to the | culties imam Pe, being ani 
the blessed heyen of eternal rest. How calm, |clemist through the whole process of filling. | obliged to (inti ir clothes j 
how dignified that look by care unruilled! Yes, | The cords from thé net work were held by ten! to lighten theif? : anltve fi M. 
it is the sweet smile of hope that looks beyond) or twelve men, tillthe boat which was 7} feet; gas was not sufficient to carr ght they pol 
this cold, dulisphere that bounds us. There} long, 3} feet wide, and 2 feet 9 inches deep,| ascended with to the end of their journey.— sai 
may we meetagain, where hope is unknown, was placed ia its proper situation to be sus-| When the balloon first moved, it is supposedte Mh yeh 
where all is certainty, for allis heaven. —Next) pended. Dr. Jeiferies then seated himself at, have risen with between five and six hundred in ¢ 
comes Johnny Dumont, a native of Canada.| the head, taking with him a barometer and flag; , pounds. the 
He was with Wolfe at Quebec, and saw that) aud pulling off his coat, and putting onalgose; The celebrity of this adventure will pe rpetue of ! 
gallant hero fall; was present at both Copen- | flannel jacket. The active and ingenious little ; ate the fame of Mr. Blanchard and Dr. Jefferies, abc 
hagen affairs, the taking of the Isle of Anholt, | Frenchman, who had on a great coat and ‘lan- | Philosophy may hereafter improve this scienee, Cal 
and ‘the storming of San Sebastian, at which nel trowsers, fasteaed to his shoes, soon follow- | and accommodate balloons to some useful pure one 
latter place he lost his right arm inattempting| ed him; and taking up the hoop which was fas- pose; but future ages must applaud the abilé fine 
to stop a six-pound shot fired from the citadel. | tened to the boat by eight or ten strong sash | ties, and admire (he cool, intrepid, and deter gat 
He is a quiet, inoffensive man, and consequeat- | lines, about eighteen inches long, began to take | mgsed conduct of these two men, who first MH and 
ly has nothing very striking about him. But1)in the cords from each person who held them, | crossed the ocean, suspended in the ethcrial fh “nd 
must once crave your indulgence for the rest,; and male them fast at equal distances round | region, by the power only of inilammablie air, mo 
as Sam Qaketoes has just hobbled up to inform) the hoop, tying every knot himself, and ob- ‘Ihe particular attention paid to Mr. Llanchard and 
me that my presence is requested at the Jolly |serving with the greatest care and precision | and Dr. Jetleries, by Sir Thomas Page, Messrs Ge 


Sailor, to decide a dispute between Ben Marlin | that every string bore alike on the body of kector, Me.Lane. Mr.Stringer, and many other MH ate 
and Jem Breeching, whether the first inven-|the balloon, that the beat might be equally | gentlemen, whilst they were detained in Dover, 


r s ie. ast 
tion of our ingenious. ancestors was a pig’s| balanced. Some few articles of provision were does great honour to the liberality of their fogs 1 
yoke or a mouse-trap,—a subject well worthy | taken in, with a pocket bottle of spirits, two, minds, and deserves to be publicly recorded ing 
of attention in this age of mechanical specula-|large parcels of bladders, inflated, and two The following is a copy of Dr. Jefferics’ let Mf and 





tion. Sam, who has lately been studying cra- | cork jackets; which were intended to have af- ter. It is dated Calais, January 1, 1785, th mui 
. . + “ST ud te - . ° “, _ 7 
niology, has anidea, than the brain actually | forded some assistance in case of distress; but day after the wronauts ascended from Dover ad ] 


takes the particular form of any object on/j these, alas! were trivial aids, if any unfavour- | Cliils:— 


: ; a com 
which the fancy or ingenuity broods. ‘Thus, | able current should drive them to the immense ** Heaven has crowned my utmost wishes in b 
one man’s coils away like a patent chain table; | ocean. Just at their departure, a paper, the , with success. {I cannot describe the magnilikf% froy 


and another's resembles a steam engine with a} purport of which was to certify to the court of |;cence aud beauty of our voyage; when almost fi. Bol 
fly wheel; a third takes the shape of a cork | France that these gentlemen were launched 'mid-channel, and at a sigh elevation, we had tha: 
screw; a fourth of a tread mill in constant mo-| with a balloon from Dover Cliif’s on that day, | such a prospect of the country as surpasses my 
tion, a fifth ofa roasting jack; while an author’s| at seven minutes past one o'clock, signed by | descr iptive powers. When two thirds over, 
is constantly changing from a crust of bread | upwards of 60 spectators,was put into Mr. Blan-|we had expended the whole of our ballast of} 
toa round of beef—from a sovereign to the|chard’s hand. And now the awful moment about five or six miles from the French coast 
king’s bench—from bis last work to a critical arrived, eyery remainiog cord was looseaed, we were again falling rapidly towards the sea; 
review. Good bye, good bye—you shall see |and this large and stupendous body had evi- .on which occasion my noble little Captain gave plac 
me again before long. Keep a look out, for |dently interaal power to carry up the weight) orders, and set the example, by beginning to 
perhaps I shall come disguised as a gentleman; | suspended to it; the particular friends of our! strip our wrial car, Arst, of our silk and finery, A 
till then—Don’t bother me, Sam, 1’m a-com-|two wrial heroes, on each side of the §@at,| and this not giving us relief, we cast away one ne 


i a 








ing.” —Lit. Gaz. An Oxp Satror. | kept it gently gliding oa the ground till it dame thing and then the other, after*which, I was mi 
|to the utmost edge of the clitf, From a preci- | obliged to unscrew and cast away our mouli- 7 
i like is. let the admi ‘| } ot: yet? appr r the ses serv. {2 : 
| pice like this, let (he admiring world be fold | net; yet{still approaching the sea so very fast 
Inrenpep BALLoon Ascent at Dover, Enc-|! i “9 g world be fold | net; yet, pproaching overy fast, phig 


|that these two men were launched to swjm in| aud the boats being much alarmed. for us, we pigs 
jair, or meet inevitable death; and from this| although*unwilling, cast away first one anchor Lor 
Dover, Sept. 7.—As Mr. Green’s intention] precipice, to the rapturous astonishment of j and then another} atter which my little hero ¢o 7 
to cross the channel is at present creating a | thousands of spectators, these bold adventurers | stripped and threw away his coat and greatll was 
strong sensation here, and indeed onsthe whole | floated safe in the atmosphere buoyed up by a|coat; on this 1 was compeiled to follow his e3*# aro 
Kentish and Sussex coast, I send you an ac-| power lighter than air; these two extraordina- ample. He next cast away his trowsers; WER Ohe 
count of the ascent of Messrs. Blanchard andj ry characters displayed two beautiful flags, the | thea put on our cork jackets, and were, God Maj 
Jefferies,.as published in the Kentish Gazette|red ensign of England, and the royal standard | snows, however, as merry as grigs, to think Tho 
of Saturday, January 15, 1785:— of Fiance. ‘The elegance of the little wherry | bow we should flutter in the water, W ahad fF hiss 
“Those shillfal and enterprising philoso- that sustained the passangers, the expansion of a fixed cord, Xe. to mount into our upper storys F him 
phers, Messrs. Blanchard and Jefferies, after| the oars, and the stupendous magniiicence of | and l believe both of us, as though inspired, f ofa 
waiting at Dover from 25th December, 1784| the balloon itself, was 2.9 dat which leaves all | felt ourselves confident of success in the event: & it jr 
(their apparatus being then ready for the expe- description ata distance, an quires indeed a Luckily, at this instant the mercury we found F muc 
riment).for a, favorable gale to reach the con- thousand witnesses so @ the truth. of beginning to fall in the barometer, and wef wit) 
tinent, determined on Friday morning, 7th inst. | this most wonderful spe ale to the absent soon aiter ascended much higher than evel f knoe 
to prepare for their voyage: the sky being public. ; ‘Ode before, and made a inost beautiful and lofty F field 
clear, the weather moderate, and the wind at The salutation from the eastle, beach, forts, | entre into France exactly at three o sere to 1 
NNW. Ateight o’clock the sigaalgun was| and town, was general, and gracefully returned We entered maing to such a height, that the min 
fired, the fag was hoisted at the castle, and it|by the two wronauts moving their hats and jarch which we described broughtus down justi} pig 
was supposed they would make their ascent in| waving their flags; this was repeated again and twelve miles into the country, when we de- 
about four hoi rs. Expresses were despatched| again, whilst by an almost imperceptible tran- scended most tranquilly into the midst of th 
toevery place where it was possible company’ sition, they gradually lessened to the eye. At!forest De Felmores almost as naked as & 
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chor nor any thing to help us; not‘@living soul jhearted young nobleman, then only just arriv- 
peing within several miles. My good little |ed at man’s estate, a period of life when all the 
captain begged for all my resolution to stop at | finest feelings are generally too acutely awake 
the top of the first tree I could reach; I suc-jand prudence and self-interest scarcely yet 
gseded beyond my ‘comprehension, and you | roused, could, unmoved, behold his old precep- 
would have laughed to see us, without a rag/tor kwecling at his feet, and could coldly ¢ 

ofanysort, Mr. Blanchard at the valve, I hold-| from him, leaving him to al! the 

Hing the top of a lofty tree, and the balloon play-| 

Ping to and fro over us, holding almost too se-| pathy of the whole assembly been « 
yere a contest with my arms. It tool exactly | against his Lordship’s cruelty, tt 
twenty eight minutes to let out air enough to jman would have be 
relieve the balloom without injury. We soon, by the edi‘yi 


urn 
misery of des- 


pair and anticipated disgrace. Had the sy 
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heard the wood surrounded by footmen, horse- tead of being offi upasa I 
men,'&c., and reseived every possible assist- | justice, a ut Ww iso ma ‘ 
ance from them. 1 was soon well mounted,) are anaual le, appar without - 
andhad 2 fine gallop of seven miles. cing iag or amendment 4 

We- were invited to the chateau or seat of dierent spirit possessed Mr. Manby of t! 
M. de'Sandronen, where we received every | 't' Doc l I cht be 

lite attention, and were led through a nobie i ie bond to 
quite of apartments to partake of an elegant 1 went 
refreshment, &c. and at niue o’clock sent away Joctor 
joan elegant chariotand six horses; but under > the op- 
the promise that we would call at the chateau, vort inity tl ed h ing of 
of M. Brounot, at Ardingham, where we staid} think in sucha case I s | gone one 
about an bour, and then proceeded towards) step! r ! 






>, where we arrived between 


morning. I i 


Calais, as bef 
one and two this 











r was surprised to 
find the difficulties of access; five very strong} | 
gates, bridges, &c.; the ards very vigilant 
god active. Dut thea itions of M. Mouron 





and his family exceeded all description. Thi 

morning the Mayor, Governor, Commandant, 

and Oflicers, in a body, the King’s Attorney ‘ 
General, &c. have been to pay us a congratu- | fey. 
latory visit, and we have been complimented ie ‘Nae 
asthey compliment the King alone, by sending 
us the wine of the city. A patent is aow mak- 
ing out to make my captain a citizen ef Calais, | 
and we are receiving houours and attentions} 
much above our merits fBianchard recciv- 
ed 1009 louis d’ors in consequence of his ac- 
complishigg his aitempt to cross the Channel 
in his balloon. This wa 








ay 





EACH VOLUMES EMBELLISHED WitrHn 20 ELE- 


GANT COPPER-PLATR ENGRAVINGS. 





| TERMS, 33 PER ANNUM,IN ADVANCE, 


3 the promised reward | PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 12, 1828. 
from the French Kiog.] “ By letters from —_—--———_———__—_——_——- 
,Bologne of the 4th iustant we are informed) TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


thatthe Duke de 
pected there, to see M. Pilatre de Rosier cross 
the Channel in Ins balloon, If he got the start 
of M. Blanchard, he wa%to have 1,000 louis ; 1e 0 
@ors, and all his expen$€s paid; but unless he | !8 lveland—t! 1 of hospitality a 
crossed first, his ex; ellition was not to take hearts—the nd that bas 

place.” —KENTISU GAZ hs. 15, 1 2dzeworth and a Moore—a 


——h 


Anecdote of Lord C! 
moirs of Josep Bras 


Chartres was then daily ex- 
C Vehave been more thar linarily rratified 

ye have been more than ordinarily gratified 

in receiving a packet of poetry from 
lady, a member of one 


ie lar 





given birth to an 
Burke—a Grattan 
'—a Sheridan—a Goldsmith, and a host of oth- 
ers—a land that England has much to be proud 
{and ashamed of—proud of the taleats elicited— 
and should be ashamed that the country pro- 
*Sir Thomas Halifax was a most excellent ducing it, has | 
chief magistrate; one instance, in particular of | but we 
his» impartiality and firmness, when he was | that in , . a 
Lord Mayor, { witnessed myself with respect mental horizon, the gloom which has surround- 
to Doctor Dodd. The unfortunate delinquent, ed it will DO. GUPCllog.. , 
Was brought before him, and was standing in} the poetry we think of a superior stamp— 
aroom crowded with spectators, when Lord | 2° shall it be less welcome for having crossed 
Chestérficld sent up his name to the Lord) “e Atlantic. Poa 
Mayer, and requested a private interview. Sir), 9. ®- P. will please accept ODk thanks for 
Thomas, with inanly and becoming spirit, sent! his favour—we shall find room for it soon. 
his ‘compliments to his Lordship, and informed I'wo or three weeks past we put up several 
him, that the business he was come upon being P2ckets of the Nos. published of Vol. 2, for 
ofa public nature, he could not possibly hear 2€' subscrihers in the western states—one of 
it in private, every person present having as| Which without envelope was returned from 
much right as himself to be made acquainted 
witlrit.» The sight of Doctor Dodd upon his| Packet ee om shall ba glad to be in- 
knees, imploring the mercy of Lord Chester. | /ormed how to ré-ditect it. 
field, moved every one, but the polished statue | 
to whom he addressed himself; in vain he re-| ITEMS OF NEWS. 
minded: him ofthe cares he had lavished upon 


| 
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nr 
ur 


785, 
field from the Me- 


Fe. London 182 
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een and still is so oppressed: — 
trust a brighter day is approaching, and 
the general illumination pervading the 














1 we de- 
ist of th 
1 as t 


bis infancy, and entreated his forgiveness of a| 


Prorrrasie Srock.—-The Directors of the 
t, which, at the very moment he committed! Bank of Macon, (says the Augusta Chronicle,) 
s he meant to make amends for; in vain he|liave declared a dividend of 12 per cent. on its 
fered him to save his character and lis life! capital stock, payable on and after the tst of 


ees a = aad 
#reés; not an inch of cord or rope left; no an- |by withdrawing his prosecution: this flinty- 


a young | 
of the noble families | 
nd warm | 

' 


Pittsburg—we aresat a loss to know who the | 





| Novernber next. This is an extraordinary 
| large dividend, for so young an institution, and 


| speaks well for its ability and success. 


| 
| 
| 








AnTIqui Tres.—A human mole who has bur- 
, rowed during the last eight or nine years into 
| no less than. forty six ancient tumuli, upon the 
range of Southdown hills, and been rewarded 
for his pains with the discovery that they had 
een previously ransacked, at the end of July 
last, after opening what appeared :to be a bar- 
row, upd it nm les from 
¢, found the 


je, the pave- 
i 





o Laning hill, about eig 
and four from W 
4a smallh Roman 


or 
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Brighton, 


remains 


‘ 
ui 








ment was of.the most coarse eription, but 
evera! coins of Censtantiae, Trajan, others of 
ie | s, a3 well as a few conjec- 








together with merous 


igs, were ali in the high- 
0; the vario 

ich they 2 contained, unfortu- 
ly crumbied to pieces. 





urns, how- 


1nd Will 


nat 


+ ARTS OF KNAVERY IN CHINA. One of my 
countrymen,” says a traveller in Cuina, ** who 


| ‘The counterfeit 











a are 
jalsocurious. They are mad of wood 
lcut in the form of a ham 1 ove | 
1a certain kind o 1, 
lhoe’s skin. The whule ly y 

ed, that the knife ry to detect the 
fraud,” 
| 
iS OUT 
rds Cor 





pre mise 
for ma 
eased his appet 


? 


seek repose; bu 
army of Bugs, 
‘possible. Exhausted with 
ney, and the exertion to defending his person 
from this unprovoked attack, he was about to 
jgive himself up to r, when a thought 
struck him: To ret would look cowardly 
|——to surrender to mercy of-his assailants, 
;was horrible—and to hang himself, after the 
r vexation, was 
Finding it 


} 
such une 


such an 
to close his cyes ¥ 


surround 


as ime- 


fatigues of lis jours 







a} 








to 


nou 





sible to bold combat w 
he resolved upon a ¢ 
| throwing off the cove 





habe) 





» “Ge Man, 


ing, so as not 








the enemy, he composed himself, as if for : 
| The foe, thrown off his guard, poured in upon 


|him with his whole force, and 


d commerced their 
| work of blood. Now was the time our ‘rayel- 


ller displayed his generalship. 
pias > P 
ithe bed, and seizing 

= 


Leaping 
the four corners of the 
sheet, (the rest of the clothes he he prev ously 
removed,) he drew them together in.a hard knot 
and in the twinkling of an eye, whisked it, 
Bugs and all, out of the chamber. window! He 
| afterwards laid down, and enjoyed undisturbed 
repose till morning. —Macon (Gxro.) Tr: 
Fortune plays with extremes, and recreates 
herself by showing her power in passing from 
one to the other. 
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FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 


Maepherson’s Melodies from the Gaelic. 
While English literature has been recently 
enriched with Spanish and Russian Anthology, 
Welsh Melodies, &c. it seems rather wonderful 
that no attempt has hitherto been made, or 
only very partially made, to translate the sim- 
ple and pathetic ballads of the northern portion 
of our own island. It was certainly a matter 
of regret, that the lyric compositions of the 
Gael should remain buried in their vernacular 
dialect. ‘‘Macpherson’s Melodies from the 
Gaelic,” so far as they extend, may, therefore, 
be considered as a desideratum in English 
literature. Of the fidelity of the translation 
we are not competent to judge, being unac- 
quainted with the original; but the songs, six- 
teen in number, are characterized by simple 
and genuine pathos, and enriched with many 
beautiful allusions to the works of nature.— 
We have extracted, as a specimen of these 
translations, ‘ Roy’s Wife;” not because we 
deem it the best in the collection, but to enable 
our readers to compare this ancient Gaelicsong 
with the modern words to the same tune, now 
so popular in our theatres. 
AIR—* Roy’s Wife.” 
CHORUS, 

Will ye go to Aldavalich? 

Will ye go to Aldavalich? 

Sweet the mellow mavis sings, 

Amang the braes of Aldavalich. 


There, beneath the spreading boughs, 
Among the woods of green Glenfallich, 
Softly murmuring as it flows, 
Winds the pure stream of Aldavalich. 
Will ye go to Aldavalich, &c, 


The first golden smile of morn, 
And the last beam that evening sheddeth, 
Both that echoing vale adorn— 
That brightly glows, this mildly fadeth. 
Will ye go, &c 


Short is there hoar winter’s stay, 
When spring returns like Hebe blooming; 
Hand in band with rosy May, 
With balmy breath the air perfuming. 
Will ye go, Sc. 


Brushing o’er the diamond dew, 
While Phebus casts a lengthen’d shadow, 
There the fairest maidens pu’ 
The fairest flowers that deck the meadow. 
Will ye go, &c. 


But there’s a flower, a fairer flower 
That ever grew in green Glenfallich, 
The blooming maiden I adore, 
Young blithesome May of Aldavalich. 
Will ye go, &c. 


Let me but pu’ this opening rose, 

And fondiy press it tomy bosom; 
I ask no other flower that blows,— 

Be mine, this modest little blossom. 

Will ye go, &c. 

Besides the translation already mentioned, 
the volume contains an equal number of ori- 
ginal songs, and imitations, from the Gaelic, 
which, for the most part, exhibit the same 
characteristic traits as the others. Our limits, 
however, only allow us to give the following 
extract from this division of the work: 

: THE BANKS OF GARRY. 

TUNE—O’er the Moor amang the Heather.” 
When rosy May embalm’d the air, 

And verdure fring’d the winding Garry, 
Upon a dewy morning fair, 


I met my lovely Highland Mary: 
On the flowry banks of Garry, 
By the silver-winding Garry, 

When rosy May embalm’d the air, 
I met my lovely Highland Mary. 


Softly wav’d the birken tree, 
The little birds were gay and airy; 
Sweetly flow’d their melody 
Upon the gay green banks of Garry: 
On the flowery banks of Garry, 
By the silver-winding Garry, 
Sweetly flow’d their melody 
Upon the gay green banks of Garry. 


But what were morning wet wi’ dew, 
And all the flowers that fringe the Garry, 
When first arose upon my view 
A beam of light, my Highland Mary! 
On the flowery banks of Garry, 
By the crystal-winding Garry ; 
*T would make a saint forget bis creed, 
To meet her by the winding Garry. 


O speed thee, Time! onswifter wings, 
Around thy ring, nor slowly tarry ; 


)@h! haste the happy hour to bring 


That gives me to my Highland Mary! 
On the flowery banks of Garry, 
By the silver-wiading Garry, 

Take, Fortune, all the world beside, 
J ask no more than Highland Mary. 
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William Pinkney was born at Annapolis, in 
the state of Maryland, on the 17th of March, 
in the year 1765. His extraordinary natural 
capacity was quickened and improved by a 


_|liberal education, in which his predilection for 


the classical writers of antiquity was conspi- 
cuous. Ata suitable age he was placed as an 
apprentice with a druggist in Baltimore. Here 
he was found by the late Judge Chase, who, 
discerning in some of his juvenile efforts the 
promise of future excellence, proposed to him 
the study of that profession of which he was 
hereafter to become a brilliant ornament. His 
indentures were cancelled with great cheer- 
fulness by his employers, who found their galli 
pots neglected whenever a book presented its 
powerful attractions. To what extent the 
kindness of Mr. Chase was exercised, we are 
not able to state, but there is reason to believe 
‘that the obligations of Mr. Pinkney were of no 
ordinary description. With unwearied indus- 
try he cultivated the advantages of this invalu- 
able patronage; and, on his admission to the 
bar in 1786, he was perhaps unrivalled in legal 
learning, and the more elegant embellishments 
of polite literature. In these luxuries he in- 
dulged to the latest period of his professional 
career, fascinating some by the richness of his 
diction, and delighting all by the variety and 
splendour of those illustraticns, by which he 
enlivened the most elaborate arguments. 

In America, a seat in tha legislature of the 
state, is one of the first steps, which is taken by 
a young man of ambition, in the career of for- 
tune and fame. Accordingly, we soon find Mr. 
Pinkney adding to the business of expounding 
Jaws, the more important duty of framing them. 
He was one of the Convention, which, on the 
part of his native state, adopted the present 
Constitution of the Union. He wasa member 
of the legislature from the year 1789 until 1792, 
when he was promoted by that body to a seat 





ja the Executive Council. Here he presided 





eee 
until the year 1795, when be was returuedg 
delegate from Anne Arundel county. 

In the year 1796, the British treaty was rq, 
tified by the president, notwithstanding the 
clamor which was excited against it by the 
opposition of that day; and it was faithfully 
cartied into effect, although the same party in 
the House of Representatives contended that 
“they had aright, by withholding appropriationg 


government.” The wise and upright men who 


tion a doctrine so subversive of order. T 

considered a treaty, which had been properly 
concluded, as a law of the land, which the 
house was bound to obey; and they did obey it, 

One of the provisions of this treaty requiring 
the services of an agent in London, Mr. Pink. 
ney was appointed by General Washington a 
commissioner for that purpose. While in thag 
city, he brought to a conclusion a:negociation 
between the state of Maryland and the Bank 
of England, respecting a sum of money which 
the latter had received by way of deposit from 
the colony of Maryland, before the Revolution, 
It had been commenced by Judge Chase, and 
would have been successfully concluded by 
that gentleman, we believe, but for the com. 
mencement of hostilities, or some other cause 
which compelled him to leave Great Britain 
abruptly. 

Mr. Pinkney returned to his native country 
in 1804, greatly improved by the intercourse 
which he bad maintained with many of the 
eminent men who adorned that period of En. 
glish history. In his official business, he did 
not forget the more important claims of profes 
sional character. He was still a hard student 
as every one must be who aspires to becomea 
finished lawyer; and he learned the severe dis. 
cipline of an English court by a constant at 
tendance at Westminster Hall, It was there- 
fore not surprising that when he resumed his 
seat at the bar, no one could perceive in him 
any want of readiness in the most intricate 
conjunctures. In every (case he took care to 
be fully prepared; if he was not, it was difficult 
to force him into the trial of a cause. He was 
too well versed in the ways of the law not to 
be able to obtain, when necessary, the friendly 
aid of a little delay. A single day would gene- 
rally be sufficient; but that day, and most of 
the intervening night, would be devoted to his 
object, with a degree wf assiduity from which 
nothing could divergbim. It is not intended 
to assert that he w ttentive to business, or 
that wher called u he was slow of appre- 
hension. Our personal observation concurs 
with the more enlarged experience of others, 
in regarding him as unsurpassed in promptness, 
regularity, and diligence, in his office; no one 
more quickly perceived the strength or weak 
ness of a cause; and his mind, at once rapid 
and comprehensive, was so thoroughly embued 
with legal principles, that he could instantly 
apply them to the case in hand; but, when be 
entered upon the trial of a cause, he seemed to 
consider it as a public exhibition, in which pub- 
lic applause as well as a verdict was to be ob- 
tained. To accomplish these objects all his 
powers were severely tasked. In the most 
palmy state of his fame, he seemed, on every 
such occasion, to disdain all that he had pre- 
viously acquired, and to contend as if he were 
then wrestling with fortune, for the first time, 
under the most desperate contingencies. 

At the bar he bad few equals and né supe- 
riors. His great excellence consisted in 4 
thorough knowledge, clear conception, 
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lucid explanation, of the principles of law; {0° 
which he added extraordinary powers of analy: 
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_ were calculated to dazzle for the moment, but| They talk of the pleasures of sleeping 


" yiolent; far beyond the limits of nature. 


THE SOUVENIR. 





sis, strength of argument; and felicity of illus- {From the Boston Statesman.] 
tration. His style and delivery cannot be re- LOVE AT BASE. 
commended to the imitation of young advo- : 2 
cotes. The former, often beautiful, was fre-| They talk of ‘love in a cottage, 
quently turgid and strained; abounding io false} Aud bowers of trellised vine; 
ornaments and laboured metaphors, which were | Of nature, bewitchingly simple, 

with little taste or judgment. They} And milk maids half divine; 


not to endure; and ought therefore to be avoid-| In the shade of a spreading tree, 
"ed by those who aspire to solid and permanent| And walk with a nymph at morning, 
. ln his delivery he was declamatory - Who trips with a footstep free. 
et 
with all these grave objections, he was a pow- | But give me a sly flirtation - 
erful pleader, for few could resist the force and By the light of a chandelier, 
fluency of his style, or contend against the} With music to play in the pauses, 
various and profound learning, which he| And nobody over near— 
brought to the investigation of legal questions. | Or give me a seat on a sofa, 
In the month of May, 1806, Mr. Pinkney With a glass of especial wine, 
was appointed a minister extraordinary and | And mamma too blind to discover 
pipotentiary of the United States,in con-; The small white hand in mine. 
junction with Mr. Monroe. Their letters of ; ; ’ ' : 
credence authorized them to treat with the | Your love eters» = iungry, 
British government concerning the maratime ; ie —— me or Hiles, 
wrongs which had been committed by the sub- Simp sony Pe the ape pi 
jects of that power, and the regulation of com- And your mi ms 7 * » pies— 
merce and navigation between the parties. You sink = patra — er 
When they arrived in London, they found Mr. And Sr a = h yeh ge ; 
Fox’s party at the head ofaffairs. The illness And es sake that nes in the morning 
and subsequent demise of that statesman 7" 4s shod like a mountaineer. 
sented serious obstacles to the progress of the ie 
negotiation. Lords Holland and Aucklaod : _— —_ mee oa oo 
ere at length appointed to meet our plenipo- A rs tt wee i a i DN aie 
tentiaries; and a treaty was concluded with r F 0 ny ease ve : “ar 
them, on all the points which had formed the His nas me rh wx a rees; 
object of their mission, and on terms which His foot’s wae ‘ovisible a 
they supposed their government would approve. A This <a iaies eilidyeruameal 
But the arrangement did not suit the views of |+*" eat ee P ae J . 
Mr. Jefferson, who was then chief magistrate | 494 shot ‘rom a silver string. 
of this country; and he returned the treaty f fice ; 
ont showing so much consideration for the | “It is a dangerous habit—because it leads to 
judgment of our ministers as to communicate | Superstition—to be continually inquiring, why 
the result of their negotiations to the senate of | 2 particular event happened at a particular 
the United States. | time; or why it came at all. But believing as 
On the 8th of March, 1808, the secretary of | we do in the overruling providence of God, we 
state transmitted to Mr. Pinkney acommission |Cannot doubt that every event, proceeding 
as successor to Mr. Monroe, in the legation at | {rom him, was designed by infinite goodness, 
London. It is not our intention to follow him | 24 directed by infinite wisdom.—I have no 
through all the perplexities in which this mis- | @290n to thiols, that my life has been marked 
sion was involved. After endeavouring in| >y any peculiar circumstances; yet in looking 
vain, for the space of three years, to obtain | batk upon it, I think 1 can perceive some good 
another treaty, he returned to his native coun- | Purpose intended or produced by every disap- 
try; and in 1812 he was appointed attorney- | pointment or trouble which has befallen me. 
general of the United States. | My first serious impressions were received in 
From that period he pursued his profession | Sickness; and if they have been preserved or 
With signal success, until 1816, when he was | deepened, it has been by repeated attacks of 
once more sent abroad in a diplomatic capacity. | disease. 1 am certain if I had enjoyed a life of 
The courts of Naples and Russia formed the | uninterrupted health, I should have been far 
scenes in which his ardent mind was again | less deserving of the esteem or affection of my 
brought into collision with the politic arts of tiends. I wish to bring myself and you, and 
anstatesmen. From these missions, he yall my friends to such a perfeet confidence in 
s00n returned to his favorite pursuits. the goodness of God, as to submit with patience 
He was a meinber of the senate of the 29d even cheerfulness, to the discipline of life. 
United States for a short period; but, with this |! am sure, that we are never nearer to happi- 
exception, the embassy to Russia was the last | ness, than when we can speak of the afflictions 
ofhis public employments. | of life, and, from trust in God, can add, ‘ that 
The public missions in which Mr. Pinkney | ®02¢ of these things move us. 
was employed, occupied seven years of his | 
life, for which he received about 120,000 | 
ollars. | 
In the latter end of February, 1822, he was 











Minds. the most congenial, and seemingly 
formed to coalesce in the sweetest union, may 
sometimes, by missing the precise moment of 













P Seized with a fit of illness, occasioned by the 
§reat exertions which he had made in a cause 
0 which he was engaged. It is said that he 
‘Rad employed himself a whole night in prepar- 
for the labours of the ensuing day. He 
contracted a severe cold, and was not able to 
liver what had cost him so much toil and 
tion. He endeavoured to surmount these 
» Sv8taclés, but the struggle was too violent, he 
Murst_ theebords of life, and fell on the theatre 

™ Sis Greatness,and in the plenitude of his fame! 


explanation after a slight misunderstanding, 
separate forever. Let us leara a lesson from 
fact, which may be useful to the proudest heart 
and the most delicate sensibility—that there is 
no pride so high, nor delicacy so refined, as to 
be above the aid of mutual concession. How 
many blossoms of happiness has been shaken 
from the tree and died prematurely, and how 
much sourness have been engrafted in their 
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TO THE METEOR. 


As o’er the starry arch of Heaven 


Thy soft’ning light was thrown, 


New splendour to their fire was given 


And brighter still they shone. 


Thus when upon life’s dark’ning sky, 

A ray of hope will beam, 

Fate’s gloomy frowns and sorrow’s sigh 
Will vanish with its gleam. 


Alas! like thee, that hope departs, 
That bright’ning hour will fade. 
And joyful thoughts and sunny hearts 
Are cast in sorrow’s shade. 


And as thy mildly beaming rays 

Fell brightest to the last, 

So may the hour that ends our days 

Shed lustre on the past. V.V.V. 


FALLS OF ST. MARIA. 


The straits are about forty miles long. The 
falls do not descend perpendicularly as those 
of Niagara or St. Anthony, but consist of a 
rapid, which continues near three quarters of 
a mile, over which canoes well piloted, may 
pass, but they cannot ascend. The British 
Fur Traders make a portage of a mile in pass- 
ing It. 

it has been observed by travellers that the 
entrance into Lake Superior, from these 
straits, affords one of the most pleasing pros- 
pects in the world; and that the basin at the 
head of the straits is calm and secure against 
the tempestuous winds which blow on Lake 
Superior. At the lower end of the falis, na- 
ture has formed a most commodious station for 
taking with nets the whitefish, which crowd 
there in the months of September and October, 
in such amazing quantities, as to furnish the 
means of a great commerce. The falls are in 
latitude 46, 20, about a degree further north 
than the city of Montreal. 


THE FORRESTERS SONG... ~ 


We are warriors gallant and true, 
But our triumphs are ne’er stained with tears 
Far our only war-cry is the huntsman’s hallo, 
And the blood that we shed is the deer’s; 
And the greenwood tree 
Is our armory, 
And of broad oak leaves our garlands be. 


We sleep not the sun’s light away, 
Nor shame with our revels the moon, 
But we chase the tleet deer at the breakof day, 
And we feast on his haunches at noon; 
While the greenwood tree 
Waves over us free, 
And of broad oak leaves our garlands be. 


We drink not the blood red wine, 
But our nut-brown ale is goud, 
For the song and the dance of the great we 
ne’er pine, 
While the rough wind, our chorester rude, 
Through the greenwood tree 
Whistles jollily, 
And the oak leaves dance to his minstrelsy. 


To the forest then, merry men all! 
Our triumphs are never stained with tears, 
For our only war cry is the huntsman’s call, 
And the blood which we shed is the deer’s; 
And the greenwood tree ; 








places, merely from the want of such timely 
sacrifices. 


Is our armory, 
And of our broad oak leayes our garland be. 
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Sinews robber, worth depriver, 


Reason thwarter, fraud contriver, 


Vile seducer, joy dispeller, 








Utterance boggler, stench emitter 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, | 


Wenn scheu die Schoepfung sich verhuellt 
Und laus um uns der Donner bruellt 
So lacht am Abend nach dem Sturm 
Die Sonne cloch so schoen.— 


IMITATED. 


As when upon some bright and cheerful morn, 

Dark clouds arise and all the heavens deform: 

Sudden and deep the thunder peals on high, 

And larid lightnings blaze along the sky. 

But e’er tle close of this eventful day, 

The Lord of gladness may resume his sway; 

The dark’ning eve with gayer scenes beguile, 

And shed at parting yet a lovelier smite. 

So may my sad and weary fate portend, 

Some coming fortune and a happier end; 

Not ever exii’d o’er the world to roam, 

But tasie once more the joys of friends and home, 

Join the blest circle, round a mother’s hearth, 

And prove some joys yet ling’ring on our earth. 
HERMAN. 





| 
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KINSTON. N.C. 








*©Q, YHOU INVISIBLE SPIRIT OF Rum! IF / 
THOU HADS'T NO NAME BY WHICH TO KNOW | 
THEE, WE WOULD CALL THEE Devir.”’-Shaks. | 


Let thy devotee extol thee, 
And ti:y wond’rous virtues sum, 
But the worst of names Vil call thee, 
O, thou Hydra-monster, RUM! 


Pimple-maker, visage bloater, 
Health corrupter, idler’s mate, 


Mischief-brecder, vice promoter, 


Credit spoiler, devil’s bait. 


Almshouse builder, pauper maker, 
Trust betrayer, sorrow’s source, 

Pocket emptier, Sabbath breaker, 
Conscience stifler, guilt’s recourse 


Nerve enfeebler, system shatterer, 
Thirst encreaser, vagrant thief, 

Cough producer, treacherous flatterer, 
Mud bedauber, mock relief. 


Business hinderer spleen instiller, 
Woe begetter, friehdship’s bane, 

Anger heater, Bridewell filler, 
Debt involver, toper’s chain. 


Memory drowner, honer wrecker, 
Judgement warper, blue faced quack, 
Feud beginner, rags bedecker, 
Strife enkindler, fortunes wrack. 


Summer’s cooler, winter’s warmer, 
Blood poiluter, specious snare, 

Mob collecter, man transformer, 
Bond undoer, gambler’s fare. 


Speech bewraggler, headlong bringer, 
Vitals burner, deadly fire, 

Riot mover, firebrand flinger, 
Discord kindler, misery’s sire. 


| Sloth implanter, liver sweller, 


| Tumult raiser, venom spitter, 


| 
Pain iaflicter, eyes inflamer, 


Secret babbler, body maimer, 


Wit destroyer, joy impairer, 
Scandal dealer, foul mouthed scourge, 
Senses blunter youth ensnarer, 


Virtue blaster, base deceiver, 


Noise exciter, stomach heaver, 


Quarrel plotter, rage discharger, 


| Chin carbuncler, tongue enlarger, 


| Tempest scatterer, windows smasher, 
Ip > . 
Rayenous murderer, wind pipe slasher, 
| COMMANDING THESUN AND MOON TO STAND 


|The day rose clear on Gibeon. Her high tow- 


| Flashed the red sunbeams gloriously back, 





Strength subduer, hideous foe, 


Money waster, nations woe. 


~ Peace disturber, blackguard guest, 


Brain distracter, hateful pest. 


Strong man sprawler, fatal drop, 


Wrath inspirer, coward's prop. 


Heart corruptor, folly’s nurse, 


Thrift defeater, loathsome curse. 


Crime inventor, ruin’s verge. 


Rage displayer, sot’s delight 


Falshood spreader, scorpion’s bite. 


Giant conquerer wasteful sway, 


Malice venter, Death’s broad way. 


Death’s forerunner, hell’s dire brink, 


Drunkard’s lodging, meal and drink. 


Hing. Gaz. U. U.B. 





JOSHUA 


STILL. 


By J. B. Van Schaick. 
ers 
And the wind driven banners, and the steel 


Of her ten thousand spears caught dazzlingly 
The sun, and ou the fortresses of rock 


Played a soft glow, that as a mockery seemed | 


To the stern men who girded by its light. 
Beth-horon in the distance slept, and breath 
Was pleasant in the vale of Ajalon, 

Where armed heels trod carelesly the sweet 
Wild spices, and the trees of gum were shook 
By the rude armour on their branches hung. 
Suddenly in the camp without the walls 

Rose a deep murmur, and the men of war 
Gathered around their kings, and ‘‘ Joshua! 
From Gigal, Joshua!’ was whispered low, 
As with a secret fear, and then, at once, 
With the abruptness of a dream, he stood 
Upon the rock before them. Calmly then 
Raised he his helm, and with his temples bare 
And hands uplifted to the sky, he prayed ;— 
‘“* God of this people, hear! and let the sun 
Stand upon Gibeon, still; and let the moon: 
Rest in the vale of Ajalon!” He ceased— 
And Jo! the moon sits motionless, and earth 
Stands on her axis indolent. The sun 

Pours the unmoving column of his rays 

In undiminished heat; the hours stand still; 
The shade hath stopped upon the dial’s face; 
The clouds and vapours that at night are wont 
To gather and aad the lower earth 


Are struggling with strange rays, breaking 


them up, 





Glancing o’ér mountain tops, and shining down 
In broken masses on the astonished plains. 
The fevered cattle group in wondering herds 
The weary birds go to their leafy nests, 

But find no darkness there, and wander forth 
On feeble, fluttering wing, to-find a rest; 
The parched, baked earth, undamped by usual 
dews, 

Has gaped and cracked, and heat, dry, mid-day, 
beat. 1 
Comes like a drunkard’s breath upon the heart, 


On with thy armies, Joshua! The,Lord 
God of Sabbaoth is the avenger now!! 

His voice is in the thunder, and bis wrath 
Poureth the beams of the retarded sun, 

With the keen strength of arrows on their sight 
The unwearied sun rides in the zenith sky; 
Nature, obedient to her maker’s voice, 

Stops in full course all her mysterious wieels, 


| On! till avenging swords have drunk the blood 


Of all Jehovah’s enemies, and till 


| Thy banners in returning triumph wave; 


Then yonder orb shall set mid golden-clouds, 
And, while a dewy rain falls soft on earth, 
Show in the heavens the glorious bow of God, 
Shining, the rain-bow banner of the skies. 
From the Token for 1829. 





Who wants 4o be married?—The following 
jeu d’esprit appears in the London Mornin 
Herald, and seems to be a very good burlesque 
on the advertisements which are so common 
there, of speculative gentlemen for Le!pmates. 
Martrimony.-—An Irish gentleman of somg 
expectations,’ and considerable pretensions, + 
would fain devote his future affections to any 
lady who possess the qualifications requisite to 
render the married state comfortable. The 
advertiser is of good family; has received an 
University education, and is accounted haad- 
some at the western side of Athlone. 

He stands six feet two inches in stocking- 
feet, shoulders square, and in proportion, man- 
ners very polite, and as little as possible of the 
brogue, having served several years in the - 
Galway Militia. Weis not married at present 
to any other lady, and can prove to a demon- 
stration that his first love is alive, settled, and 
the mother of six children.—flis religion is yet 
to choose, and consequently will have no ob- 
jection to a Jewess, a Roman Catholic, or 
Quaker. Any Lady in want of such a com- 
panion, and possessed of a fortune of 10,000!, 
may have the half of that sum settled upon 
herself, and no questions asked. The adverti- 
ser will walk to morrow, between two and 
three o'clock, from Hyde Park-corner to Bond 
street, and back again, dressed in a blue frock 
coat, drab trowsers, boots, a white hat, and 
will probably carry a silk umbrella in his right 
hand. 


N. B. Any gentleman who can introduce 
the advertiser to an eligible match, may have 
his sister, who is a fine bouncing girl, and en- 
titled to 5,000/ chargeable on Advertiser's 
Mountain Estate in the west of Ireland. This 
offer would suit a sportsman, as the property 
abounds in grouse, hares, salmon, and white 
trout. 
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